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a fact that since the development of aviation in the past few years the 
ratifications of the 1907 Hague declaration on aircraft have ceased. 
Only 13 states have ratified the document, which was signed by 27 out 
of 44. It is not within human nature, or selfishness, to sign away ad- 
vantages it may possess. The best argument against the use of bombs 
from aircraft is the fact that no present explosive is really effective when 
merely hurled from above. In Tripoli the Italians gave up hurling bombs 
at the Turks when they found they did not explode and that the Turks 
loaded them into cannon and shot them into the Italian lines, where 
they did do damage. The reviewer believes that in the present state of 
aeronautic science the only practical regulation of aerial war lies along 
the line of rendering it as humane as possible, without attempting to 
prevent it, a position assumed by the Institute. When the warlike uses 
of aircraft are thoroughly understood, the states will be willing to con- 
fine their activities within bounds by agreement. Baron de Stael- 
Holstein has impaired the value of his plea by failing to note that dis- 
position among the states of the world. 

Dents P. Myers. 

International Courts of Arbitration. By Thomas Balch, 1874. Fourth 
edition edited with an introduction and additional notes by Thomas 
Willing Balch. Allen, Lane and Scott : Philadelphia. 1912. pp. viii, 
68. 

This little monograph, of which a fourth edition has just appeared in 
sumptuous form with introduction and notes supplied by the author's 
son, who is himself well known for his interest in international affairs, 
recalls the fact that during our Civil War, Mr. Balch, Senior, labored 
in public and private to create a sentiment in favor of the submission of 
the so-called Alabama Claims to international arbitration. In Novem- 
ber, 1864, he had an interview with President Lincoln and suggested the 
arbitration of our difficulties with Great Britain. The President thought 
it "a very amicable idea, but not possible just now, as the millenium is 
still a long way off." Apparently in conclusion and by way of encour- 
agement he added : " Start your idea. It may make its way in time as it 
is a good one " (page 10, note). As far as these special claims were 
concerned, the millenium which was still a good way off, came within a 
few years, for it is common knowledge that the Alabama Claims were 
arbitrated in 1872. 

Mr. Balch was untiring in bis advocacy of arbitration, and just at the 
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close of the Civil War got a letter on the subject published in the New 
York Tribune (May 13, 1865). In this he suggested the appointment by 
each country of a competent jurist, which two should select the umpire. 
He argued and rightly against submission to a sovereign. The letter was 
reprinted two years later in England in Social Science. Mr. Balch's 
views were unpopular at the time on both sides of the Atlantic, and he 
certainly deserves great credit for standing for the right when its ad- 
herents were few. It is a fortunate thing for a country when its public 
opinion coincides with the views of its enlightened citizens. 

Mr. Balch's pamphlet contains some interesting passages from letters 
of Richard Cobden and one from Professor Lorimer of Edinburgh on 
the nature and limitations of arbitration. 

James Brown Scott. 



The Full Recognition of Japan. Being a Detailed Account of the Eco- 
nomic Progress of the Japanese Empire to 1911. By Robert P. 
Porter. With seven colored maps. London: Henry Frowde, Ox- 
ford University Press. 1911. 

This sumptuous volume of nearly 800 pages is a monumental evidence 
of the intellectual and physical activity of our old friend Mr. Robert P. 
Porter, long a citizen of the United States, and the Director of the 
Eleventh Federal Census, but for the last twelve years a citizen of Eng- 
land, and one of the most trusted editorial writers and correspondents 
of the London Times. Mr. Porter has visited all the continents of the 
globe in behalf of the Times, and his letters have formed the basis of 
many volumes, including this one. The book is the result of two pro- 
longed trips through all parts of Japan and the countries within her 
sphere of influence, — the first in 1896, and again in 1910. It was during 
this interval that the great political and industrial developments which 
marked the reign of the Emperor Mutsuhito were successfully imposed 
upon the outworn civilization of Japan, and the fiction of "the changeless 
East" was forever dispelled. Mr. Porter's especial qualification to 
make this study appears in the opportunity he had, in an interval of 
ten years, to study the reconstruction of Japan in the making. In these 
forty chapters, he has summarized the early history of Japan and de- 
scribed the remarkable evolution of the Meiji era; the physical charac- 
teristics of Japan, its population, occupations and emigration; its army 
and navy; its agriculture, forestry, mineral resources and marine prod- 



